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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED. 

BY JAMES HUNEKER, ALVAN F. SANBORN - , CLAYTON HAMILTON 
AND H. W. BOYNTON. 



A CRITIC OF THE SEVEN ARTS.* 

Walter Pater wrote the following in the " Guardian," 1887, 
about " An Introduction to the Study of Browning " : " We find 
in Mr. Symons the thoughtful and practised, yet enthusiastic, 
student in literature — in intellectual problems; always quiet and 
sane, praising Mr. Browning with tact, with a real refinement 
and grace, saying well many things which every competent reader 
of the great poet must feel to be true; devoting to the subject he 
loves a critical gift so considerable as make us wish for a work 
from his hands of larger scope." Arthur Symons, the critic 
in question, was only twenty-two years of age when Pater said 
these things of him, things both truthful and prophetic, for he 
has since written books of larger scope ; and, notwithstanding the 
appearance of numerous studies of Browning, his introduction 
remains the best commentary upon that poet's works. 

Symons is an amateur of the Seven Arts. Browning, him- 
self, said as much. He loves the fine arts, and he relates his 
love in that slow, elaborate prose of his, though never sub- 
merging his ideas in the richness of his diction — as some of 
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his critics would have us believe. Symons is first the critic; 
his mastery of a supple and harmonious style but adds to our 
general enjoyment of his work. We may not always agree with 
his judgment; there is no particular reason why we should; but 
we cannot fail to admire their presentation, the simplicity of his 
methods of exposition, the marshalling of his arguments, or the 
persuasive glow which suffuses his appreciation of masterpieces. 
Mr. Symons never argues, never raises his voice. His theory of 
criticism, like Eenan's, is that it should be a valuation of forces, 
not an examination with marks and prizes. In the vast and 
shrill concert of contemporary literary polemics, the voice of 
Arthur Symons is the " still small " one. It is easily distin- 
guishable because of the purity and sweetness of its timbre, like 
that of some rich-toned violin. His books of verse and criticism 
are much read to-day; they will bulk largely in the critical con- 
sciousness of the future. His lucidity, above all the temper 
he brings to bear upon his work, lend his writing a quality of 
distinction. 

Little need to praise anew the study of Browning. It was 
reprinted by general request. I happen to possess a first edition, 
and its ragged appearance is proof that it has been studied by 
many friends, and always reluctantly returned. The American 
edition of " Cities " also became a necessity, for the book is of 
a rare charm. It has won words of praise from so fastidious a 
critic as Mr. Howells, and, while it is a variation on the Stendhal 
theme — of whose cosmopolitanism Maurice Barres is a latter-day 
exponent — yet Mr. Symons's note is his own; not to state the 
obvious fact that he writes exquisitely, and that Stendhal did not. 
Rome, Venice, Naples, Seville, Prague, Moscow, Budapest, Bel- 
grade, Sofia and Constantinople are traversed and exposed for 
us by a temperament at once subtle and impressionistic. To 
write something new about the Venice of Canaletto, Guardi, 
Whistler, Ruskin, Barres and d'Annunzio is in itself a feat. 
There is no hint of that abominable verbal chemistry called 
" word painting " ; yet the picture arises to the level of your eyes, 
and the soul of the landscape is evoked. Indeed, " Evocations " 
might have been a better title than " Cities." 

We are not here particularly concerned with Mr. Symons as 
a poet. His achievements in verse have aroused both the ire 
and the ardor of English critics. He has been admired. He has 
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been abused. In these things he does not differ from any young 
man of individual gifts. He has voice, vision, temperament. 
He is supersubtle, wayward, disdainful and other-worldly. 
His is not the ambition to conduct the orchestra; only a particu- 
lar happy handling of one of its choirs is his — let us say the 
wood-wind-; the native wood-note wild we may not hear from 
him; but, unless we greatly err, this poet of London nights 
and sights is in spiritual evolution. His soul is more re- 
sponsive to the undertones .of Nature, to the faint music of hu- 
manity. "The Fool of the World" is an exercise in Morality 
writing. It is sincere and effective, as far as a rehabilitation of 
such a form can be. But there is no mistaking the temper of 
the forms which comprise the rest of the book. They strike 
sharply upon eye and ear. Their range is wide, their workman- 
ship admirable. And their final appeal, after sound and vision 
have been flooded, is the appeal intellectual. An idea lies at the 
bottom of each of these finely chased cups offered by the poet. 
Poison, too, is not absent, the venom of love and life and death. 
One may, without greatly straining the intelligence, see that 
Mr. Symons is a poet who occasionally writes criticism. Doubt- 
less if he had his way he would never pen anything but verse. 

In "Spiritual Adventures" we catch new glimpses of his spirit, 
ever curious of the rare, ever intolerant of mediocrity. These prose 
arabesques contain some of his most imaginative inventions. There 
is Esther Kahn, the English Jewess, who has hitherto failed to 
carry her audiences with her in the theatre — because she has 
not loved? No; but because, after loving, she was tortured by 
desertion. Jealousy, hatred were the springs that lent wings to 
her art. In Christian Trevalga we have a melomaniac intelligible 
to those who have peered over the thither side of music and de- 
scried its potentialities for fantasy, despair, madness. Christian 
is own brother to several of Pater's young men — Sebastian van 
Storck,Duke Carl, even of Denys— in at least one trait. He is a man 
for whom the visible world is tone. He is become an ear. His soul 
shudders at the impact of daily life because his soul only hears; 
the progress of a mania, a spiritual mania, is delicately indi- 
cated. Kobert Schumann heard one tone that at last drove him 
into the river and the madhouse. Trevalga sees a Chopin 6tude 
as boiling gray smoke on the open top of his piano. " Forever 
in the trapeze of sound " before the public his nerves had been 
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eaten away by sound. There are dream - pictures of Venice 
and the dissections of various souls; but the masterpiece of the 
series — to my notion — is called " The Death of Peter Waydelin," 
being the sordid story of an artisf s life. Peter paints as other 
men eat or drink. It is instinctive. He is so enamored of form 
and color that he sets out to limn the world. Only, he must 
live before he paints life. And life slays him. It recalls 
one of Toulouse-Lautrec's pictures. Painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, music, handicraft, the stage (drama, acting, panto- 
mime, scenery, costume, lighting) and — separate from these — 
dancing. This scheme of Mr. Symons is catholic enough; he 
awards the interpreter equal palms with the creator — one is im- 
possible without the other. It smites the ear, this assertion that 
acting is a fine art. It has been the fashion of late years to 
decry the mimic arts. Here they are given their due. Like 
Mallarme, Symons loves the Ballet form. His essays on Bodin, 
Gustave Moreau, Watts, Whistler — full of personal reminiscences 
— cathedrals, Beethoven, the ideas of Bichard Wagner, Bichard 
Strauss, a new art of the stage, a symbolist farce, the painting 
of the nineteenth century, are individually interesting; the study 
of Duse is fascinating. He also considers the decay of craftsman- 
ship in England. Naturally, the present writer does not sub- 
scribe to Symons's views of Strauss and his music. Nor can he 
admire the cavalier treatment to which Symons recently subjected 
Ibsen as poet and dramatist in one of the English quarterlies. 
Criticism of music is, setting aside musical training and apti- 
tudes, largely a matter of individual likes and dislikes. I may 
not like Brahms; but I must not abuse Brahms until I study 
him. Mr. Symons does not like Bichard Strauss, though he has 
heard him. Perhaps the novelty of the musical idiom has no 
meaning for him. I do not accept his judgment as final. 
Strauss may be cerebral, but the composer of the tone-poems and 
SalomG — a creation of that most precious quality in music, ec- 
stasy, an extraordinary contribution to music - drama, cer- 
tainly a new blazoning in the path of musics — must be given as 
profound study as was given the work of Wagner. And the ap- 
preciation of Bichard Wagner was not created in a day. As for 
Ibsen, one may see in Mr. Symons's attitude the not unnatural 
exasperation of the poet for whom form counts as well as con- 
tent. Ibsen the poet is still terra incognita to us. He has not 
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been adequately translated. As the Swedish-American writer 
Edwin Bjorkman truly says: "The Englished Ibsen is an Ibsen 
with the color absent. Plot and thought cannot be killed, but of 
the lustre, of the sheen as of shifting silks, not a trace is to be 
found." Can Ibsen be translated — we mean the early poems and 
dramas? Mr. Herford accomplished almost a miracle with 
" Brand," and the insurmountable difficulties of " Peer Gynt " 
have been assailed by William Archer, who acknowledges his 
partial failure. Mr. Symons, as a translator of the difficult Bau- 
delaire (the first since Stuart Merrill's in " Pastels in Prose ") 
must feel that Ibsen, except in the original, has not been accorded 
his poetic due. I fancy it is the lyric flatness of the themes in the 
social dramas that repels the poet in Symons. He is a romantic 
— therefore a " suspect " in this thrice-dusty domain of sociology. 
Mr. Symons might easily say: Let the Shaws bury the Ibsens; 
for me, a Pegasus, not a pulpit ! 

If I confess that I like the poet as much as the critic in the 
critical work of Arthur Symons, it will not offend him, though 
it may convey an opposite meaning to the one intended. He has 
personality, charm, erudition, and I hope that he will write more 
poetry. What better luck can one wish him? After all, isn't 
criticism a dusty duty? Mr. Henry James put the case squarely 
— a critic hors ligne himself — when, in dealing with Ivan Tur- 
genev, he said: "He — Turgenev — gave me the impression of 
thinking of criticism as most serious workers think of it — that 
it is the amusement, the exercise, the subsistence of the critic 
(and, so far as this goes, of immense use) ; but that though it 
may often concern other readers, it does not much concern the 
artist himself." 

Which jewel of verity I respectfully submit to Mr. Symons, 
framed with my vague words of praise and censure. 

James Hunekeb. 



"the quest."* 
Dr. Frederick van Eeden is a personage of the most varied 
talents, interests and activities. He is one of the leading nerve 
specialists of Holland, and, as such, has published many mono- 
graphs on subjects connected with psycho-therapeutics, psychical 

* " The Quest." By Frederick van Eeden. Translation from the Dutch 
by L. W. C. Boston: John W. Luce & Company. 



